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Statement of Joshua K. Lawton, of Great Barring- 
ton, whose farm obtained the second premtum o/ 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

Question 1. Of how 
consist, exclusive of wood land 

ns. 185 acres, having added 12 
ture the present year. 

2. What is the nature of your soil—does it 
consist of sand, gravel, clay, loam, or peat ? 

About three quarters consists of a sandy loam 
and loam, and one quarter of clay loam ; all resting 
or based on limestone ; no peat or gravel. 

3. If of a part, or all of the above kinds, what 
do you consider the best method of improving 
them ? 

To break up or plough the sward land in 4or 5 
years, first spreading about 20 cartloads (I speak in 
reference to my means of manuring the farm,) of 
long or compost manure per acre before ploughing, 
for a corn and potato crop, which should be taken 
the first year of tillage; a crop of spring grain 
should be taken the next year, without applying 
manure, except plaster, which is as good ploughed 


acres of pas- 


in, unless grass see is sown, (that is, the land jis laid ! 
down,‘ and then it had better be spread after the | 


grain has come up; if a third crop is taken before 
séeding down to grass, it had better be winter 
grain, spreading before ploughing, 10 or 12 cart- 
loads of long manure ; but after, if the manure is 
fine, to the acre ; and sow on plaster in the spring 
following, a bushel to the acre, on both winter and 
spring grain. Grass land should not be fed down 
close in the fall, especially on clay or clay loam 
land. I sow a bushel of plaster to the acre on all 
my grass land, 

4. How many acres do you till, and how many 
cart-loads of manure (meaning by cart-loads 3% 
bushels at least) do you generally put on an acre? 

54 acres this year, and pat on when I wanure, 
from 12 to 15 such loads to the acre. 

5. Is your manure applied in its long or green 
state, or in compost ? 

Both in a green state and in compost. 

6. Do you spread and plough in your manures 
put upon fields to be planted with corn or putatoes, 
or put it into the hills ? 

I always spread and plough in manure for corn 
and potatoes, and sometimes in addition, put a little 
fine manure in hills of corn. 

7. What is your method of ploughing and cul- 
tivating green sward ? 

{ plough it in the spring and after the ground is 
settled and thoroughly dry, plough again from 4 to 
5 inches deep, laying the furrows at an angle of 
from 30 to 40 degrees, thinking it better than to lay 
them flat, and harrow the first time in the direction 
of tke furrow, and after, a little obliquely, till the 
ground is mellow—always using the double-joint- 
ed harrow, because it covers the turf with the soil, 
sinks into a hollow, in fine, by conforming its shape 





| 


much land does your farm | 





alike. 
8. How mapy acres of upland do you mow, and 
what is the average quantity of hay “TF an acre ? 
45 acres, yielding on an average 1 3-4 ton to 


| the acre 
*) 


9. How many acres of grass land do you irri- 


gate—at what season, and how long do yon allow 
the water to flow your land, and what is the effect ? 
] do not irrigate any. 
10. Yo you manure the lands irrigated, or any 
other land you mow—how much tothe acre—and 
what kind of manure do you put on ? 


I stack hay on the poorest part, in the hay sea-_| 


son, and fodder it out in the winter, when I also on 


other poor parts, put hay or straw in pens and fod- | 
der it out; and in the spring, put a little compost | 


on that which is moist. 

11. How many acres of low land not suitable 
for the plough do you mow,—and what is the 
quantity and quality of hay cut the present year ? 

5 or 6 acres: the produce is red-topand fox-tail, 
and in quantity from I 1-2 to 2 tons the acre. 

12. What is your method of reclaiming low, 
bog, or peat lands, and what has been your suc- 
cess? 

By draining and under-draining, which made that 
productive that before produced nothing. 

13. How many acres of corn have you planted 


the present season—whiat was your mode of prepar- | 
ing the ground and the seed—the kind and quantity | 


of manure used to an acre—the manner of apply- 
ing it, and the quantity of corn raised to an acre ? 

About 14 acres; which was green sward. I[ 
ploughed and harrowed as before described, spread- 
ing the manure before ploughing, about 15 cart- 
loads to the acre, on 4 acres, and none on the re- 
maining 10 acres, it having lain down7 or 8 years. 
I planted theseed dry. The product was 36 bush- 
els to the acre. 

14. How many acres did you plant with pota- 


toes the present year—what was your method of 


planting—your manner of cultivating—and what 
the avérage quantity raised on an acre—and what 
kind did you plant ? 

About 4 1-4 acres of green sward ; ploughed and 
harrowed as aforesaid; being first spread over with 


green manure and compost, about 15 cartloads to | 


I furrowed it both ways, 3 feet apart one 
1-2 feet the other, and planted one or 


the acre. 
way and 2 


° | 
two whole potatoes in the angles, and ploughed and | 
hoed them twice; raised about 300 bushels to the | 


acre, principally the round pink-eyes, some ladies’ 
bakers, Mercer, &c. 

15. What number of acres of other vegetables 
did you plant—what kind, and how many bushels 


of produce had you to the acre, and to what use| 


shall you apply them ? 

About one acre of ruta baga—produce 800 bush- 
els to the acre; and shall feed them chiefly to cat- 
tle and sheep. 

16. How many acres of winter or spring grain 
did you sow the present year—how was the 
ground prepared—what quantity of seed did you | 
sow on an acre —if you have raised wheat, of what | 





with or without using lime ? 

About 52 acres; 18 acres with spring grain, and 
on stubble ground, of a sandy loam and clay loam, 
‘ploughed one inch deeper than I plough sward-land, 
, harrowed once previous to sowing; sowed 2 bush- 
‘els of Italian wheat rolled in lime to the acre, and 
3 bushels oats to the acre; no manure was put op- 
on it. [Lsowed the wheat from the 18th to the 20th 

f April, and had a good crop; not a head of that 

sown the 20th had an insect in it, but a few heads 
of that sown the 18th, had.}] The remaining 14 
‘acres was stubble and fallow ground, and was 
plonghed and harrowed the same as were the 18 
acres, and was sown with winter rye, in adry state 
and 5 pecks to the acre. 

17. How many acres have you laid down to 
| grass the present ycar—at what time inthe year 
did you sow it~how much seed to the acre, and 
was it “oe alone, or with a grain crop ? 

51 1-2 acres—37 1-2 in the spring, with 7 quarts 
timothy and 3 quarts clover seed to the acre; 14 
| acres nd which with a grain crop, and the residue, 

23 1-2, alone: and 14 acres this fall with a grain 
‘crop, with 7 qts. timothy seed to the acre. 

18. What are your means, and what your man- 
ner of collecting and making manure ? 

| My meansare the droppings of my cattle, &c., 
hay, straw, wash of street, soil and turf carted from 
the highway. 1 put them in barn-yards and hog- 
pens. 

| 19. How many oxen, cows, young cattle, horses, 
‘and sheep, do you keep through the year—what is 
| the size of your barn or barns, and have you a cel- 
\lar under them—is your manure covered ? 

From 2 to 4 yoke of oxen, according as my busi- 
ness requires; 6 cows, 10 young cattle, 4 horses, 
'and 400 sheep. (I hired pasturage this year to the 
amount of $55.) Have two barns; one is 30 by 
&0 feet, with a cow-house as high as the barn, 24 
by 54 ft.; the other, erected this year, is 35 by 45 
feet, with a cellar ufider it, and a straw-house at- 
tached to it, 20 by 30 feet, ‘Ihe large spaces un- 
der the buildings are accessible to cattle, sheep and 
swine, and will cover a large proportion of the ma- 
nure. Water is brought in aqueducts to the barns 
‘as also to the piggery. 

20, Are your cows of the native, foreign or 
| mixed breed ? 
| ‘They are mostly native. 

21. What is your management of calves in- 
tended to be raised ? 

Have generally taken them from the cow at 4 
| days old, and fed them 2 weeks on new milk, and 
after on skimmed milk till they are 10 or 12 weeks 
old, and then put them wholly to pasture. 

22. How much butter did you make this year, 
‘and how much cheese, and what proportion new 
‘milk ? 

About 500 lbs. butter, and 1200 lbs. cheese—of 
new milk. 

23. How many swine did you keep, what quan- 
tity of pork did you make, and of what breed were 
/your hogs ? 

I have kept 50 swine this year; 23 are of the 
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gross, crossed with a French breed, and 7 
offspring of the former,) are crossed with the Berk- ; 
shire breed, 
pork last year, and shall make about that quantity | 
thie year. 

24. What do you feed them upon through the 
summer months, and on what do you fatten them ? 

Keep them through the suinmer months in a clo- | 
ver pasture altogether; and fatten them on boiled 
potatoes and ruta baga and Indian ineal mixed to- 
gether and fermented—until the last stage of fat- 
ting, when give nothing but sealded Indian meal. 

25. How many cart loads of manure do you 
take from your hog styes ina year, and of what 
materials is it made ? 

70 cartloads, and is made of straw, soil, &c., ta- 
ken from the highway. 

26. What number of hands are employed on 
your farm, and what do you pay for labor ? 

Three hands through the year and one additional 
hand in haying and harvesting; and pay $14 per 
month. 

27. What is the number of your apple trees, 
and are they of natural or grafted fruits ? 

100— mostly of natural fruit. 

28. What number of fruit trees have you, ex- 
clusive of apple trees ? 

About 20. 

20. Have your trees been attacked by canker 
worms or borers, and what is your method of de- 
stroying them ? 

They have not been. 

30. In the cultivation of your farm, do you 
allow the use of ardent spirit ? 

I do not. 

The above answers by me made are true accord- 
ing to my best knowledge and belief. 

JOSHUA K. LAWTON. 


—_— 





Statement of Inspection of Mr Lawtor's Farm, 4- 
mount of Produce, §c., by H. Hubbard. 


Mr Lawton read to me from his farm book as fol- 
lows, viz: 


Estimate wheat raised this year, 337 1-3 bush. 


Rye, 191 “ 
Oats, 365 6“ 
Rata Baga, 885 & 
Potatoes, 1200 &“ 
Hay, 78 tons. 


His farm is al] but contiguous: the 12 acres pas- 
ture purchased thie season, is a few rods off on the 


which last contains a cellar ona level withand ad- 


I made over 7 1-2 thousand pounds of , joining the area, where are the boiler and two vats 
ow either side of it to receive the food, from which | 
it is shoveled to the troughs in the pen lining the | 


area. Water is carried from the aqueduct into the 
boiler by a movable spout. The water for the 
barns, &c. is taken from a spring in the door-yard. 
The sheep, swine, &c. looked well. 


farmer. 
who has viewed this and Mr Colt’afarin, may give 
a clearer description of the premises. 

H. HUBBARD. 





Examination of the Farm of Increase Sumner Wheel- | 


er, of Framingham, which received the Society's 
third premium. 


The Committee, by their agent, having proceed- | 


ed to examine the farm of Increase Sumner Whecl- 
er, of Framingham, county of Middlesex, carried on 
by Persian H. Vose, find as follows: 


That the said farm consists of two hundred and | 


fifteen acres, exclusive of wood-land; there being 
thirty acres of wood-land on the outskirts of the 
farm. About seventy acres of mowing and tillage, 
and five acres of very ordinary meadow land. 
land is generally susceptible of good production in 


grain or grass, but mostly and more particularly of | 


the latter. Fifteen acres of light soil. The soil 
is deep, and the pan retentive, composed of gravel 
and clay. 


Our Mode of Improvement. 


A liberal supply of manure, as_ well as rotation 
in crops, we consider indispensably necessary to- 
wards the good management of a farm. It has 
been our usnal practice to keep up the land from 
three to four years. Much time has been spent 
and pains taken for several years past in making 
compost manure, using one load of green manure 
with one or two of meadow mud or loam. ‘The 
application of the meadow mud with manure te the 


light and high soil; that of loam to that portion of 


our soil approaching meadow land. We have pur- 
chased some bene manure this fall, which has been 
mixed with meadow-mud, and which we intend in 
the spring to apply, by harrowing, to the inverted 
sod of some portion of the fifteen acre lot above 
mentioned, and plant with corn. ‘Three acres of 
land at the remote corner of the farm have been en- 
riched by ploughing in a green crop of rye, and one 








N. W., and it is divided by the road running agross 
the S. E. corner, where the dwelling house and 
barns, &c, are, with the meadow, some pasture and | 
wood-land on the E, and 8S. There is a ridge back 
(west) of the house, of moderate height and acelivi- 

i] 


ty, where the orchard is, but rising higher and grow- 
ing steeper as you go north to his northern boun- | 
dary. The main part of the farm lies‘en the top | 
and west side of this ridge, falling or sloping grad- | 
ually to the west, and rising gradually to the north, | 
to about the middle of the farm, where the highest | 
part of the ridge is depressed or spread out wes- 
terly intoa wide and nearly level plain, dipping a 
little towards the south; here the farm too widens 
or extends to the west, and has buildings erected 
for keeping sheep, and hay is stacked in the field : 
it is very pleasant, and well cultivated, and the soil 
is warm and rich to the summit; not a barren or 
untillable spot on the whole. The farm is well 
fenced and divided into lots of convenient size ; the 





house is in good repair, as are the other buildings, 


of buckwheat, which we intend planting the next 
spring with potatoes. 

How many acres tilled the present season ? 

Kighteen acres. 

How many cartloads of manure, (meaniug by 
cartloads thirty bushels,) do you generally put on 


/an acre ? 


Of compest manure about forty loads to the acre, 
equal to ten cords. 

Is your manure applied in its long or green state 
or in compost ? 

Both. Our practice has been te spread the long 
manure, and plough it in with a light furrow. The 
compost is applied to the surface with the cultivator 
and by harrowing. 

Do you spread or plough in? 

Both. We prefer spreading, and then mixing it 
wel] with the soil. 

What is your method of ploughing and cultivat- 
ing green sward? 


The | 


(the barns, carriage house, corn house, and hog-pen. May, upon the green sward, and cover it over wi h 


a shallow furrow, taking care the next time we 


plough not to disturb the sod. 


Hlow many acres do you mow ? 

Fifty acres of upland. 

What is your average production of hay ? 

One and a half to two tons; on some land, two 


anda half tons to the acre. 
Mr EL, has a | 
| very commendable zeal and ambition to be a good 

Mr Colman, the Agricultural Surveyor, | 


Do you irrigate or allow water to flow yourland ? 

No. 

Iiow many acres of low land unfit for the plou h, 
do you mow ? 
| ‘Two or three acres, or next to none, 

What is the quantity and quality of your hay « ut 
| the present season ? 
| Mostly English hay, and about one hundred tors. 
, Do you reclaim low bog and peat lands, and 
| how? 
| By draining and using the meadow plough, thin 
}applying compost manure and seeding down to 
‘grass. The result appears promising. 

How many acres of corn planted this season ? 
| Six and a half acres, averaging fifty bushels to 
the acre, which has been wholly planted this se t- 
| son by Wm. Buckminster, Esqr.’s Corn Planter: - 
‘about four or five kernels in the hill; distance of 
the rows three and a half feet by two, running east 
,and west. Ifthe Jand was ploughed in the fall, 
we spread on forty loads of compost manure to the 
acre; if not, the green manure is spread on the 
green sward, and ploughed with a shallow furrow, 
and compost manure harrowed in on the surface, 
amounting in all to about forty loads to the acre. 

We planted this season two and a half acres 
with potatoes, and raised eight hundred bushels. 

Our method of planting potatoes, which we con- 
sider celeris paribus by far the cheapest and most 
productive, is this. We take a piece of green 
sward, plough it with a side-Aill plough, fill the fur- 
row with manure, and then drop the seed and cover 
it by another furrow, then plough two more furrows 
and plant again in the same manner. We dig the 
potatoes so planted with the side-hill plough, which 
combines two advantages—that of cheapness and 
of mixing the manure with the soi], ‘Ihe other 
method is the usual practice, sometimes manuring 
in the hill, and sometimes spreading, three and a 
half feet by two. The blue English potato is the 
kind generally planted. 

We should have added under the head of cuilti- 
vating corn, that we make frequent use of the cul- 
tivator, running it through the rews of corn three 
‘or four times during the season. 


| What other vegetables did you plant, and to 


| what use shall you apply them ? 





| Ruta Baga. We raised from two acres sown 
| with Mr Willis’ seed-sower, about one thousand 
bushels, which we are now feeding to four cows 
/and one yoke of oxen that we are fattening, and 
five calves which we are raising. We give them 
| in winter to our milch eows, which we think increa- 
ses the quantity and improves the quality of their 
milk, as well as betters their condition. 
| Of winter grain we raised none: of spring grain, 
| sixty bushels of oats; fiftyseven of barley, and 
|twentytwo of wheat. We made use of the Bed- 
| ford oats, the Black Sea wheat, and two-rowed bar- 
| ley. The barley and wheat were sowed on land 
| which was planted with corn Jast season, and oats 
on land planted with potatoes—the former seeded 
down, the latter to be again manured and planted 


We spread our long manure in the early part of | this next season with corn. We sow two and a 
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half bushels of oats to the acre, two of barley, and | 
one and a half of wheat. 

Have you used lime ? 

None, it not being easily had. 

How many acres laid down to grass this year ? 

Eleven acres. Four acres seeded in the spring. 
Seven acres of grass land, approaching the meadow | 
land, turned over in September, then rolled, and 
twentytwo loads of compost inanure’ applied to the | 
acre, thoroughly harrowed and seeded and again 
rolled. It now looks very promising. We tried a_ 
year ago this fall, three acres of the same kind of 
land in the same way, and cut this season two and 
a halftons pernacre. We sow one and a half to 
two pecks of herds grass seed, one bushel of red- 
top seed to the acre. In the spring we sowed 
twelve pounds of clover seed to the acre on the | 
three acres seeded in the fall, and intend sowing | 
twelve pounds per acre upon the seven acres. We 
do sow with the grain crop. 

What are your means and what your manner of | 
collecting and making manure ? 

Loam where it can be had, meadow mud from the | 
ditches, and refuse vegetable matter. Having a. 
cellar under the barn, we tie up our cattle—in the | 
fall of the year we cast in loam directly under their | 
stalls and spread it. We keep our fat cattle in the | 
cellar, and every morning throw under them a few | 
shovels full of loam. 

What is the number of your cattle ? 

Three yoke of oxen, two horses, twentysix cows, 
(twentyone only of which we have milked,) one bull, 
and five calves, which we are raising from our best 
cows, Also, one hundred and forty Merino and 
Saxony sheep. 

What is the size of your barns ? 

One barn 84 feet by 36, and 21 feet deep bay ; 
cellar under the whole—a part for manure and one 
end for vegetables. The other barn 50 feet by 33, 
standing lower, and of necessity without a cellar, 
which is used for our sheep in winter. 

The breed of our cattle is native cows of well 
related native breed, principally. The bull, « part 
of English breed. 

A part of our calves run with their mother—a 
part fed with skim-milk and meal. 

How much butter made this year ? 

Twentyfour hundred and fiftyfive pounds. (Mest 
of our cows calved in the early part of winter.) 

How much cheese and how much of it new milk ? 

Four hundred and seventyeight pounds of cheese 
—fiftyfive of new milk. 

How many swine ? 

Eleven fat hogs and eleven stores. 

Of what breed are they ? 

A crossing of the Mackay and Colombia county, 
New York. 

We feed thein in summer on boiled potatoes and 
skim-milk, and fatten them on potatoes, pumpkins, 
apples boiled and mixed with meal. 

How many cartloads of manure do you take from 
your sty ina year, and of what materials is it made ? 

One hundred cartloads, made of loam, meadow- 
mud and vegetable matter. 

What number of hands do you employ, and how 
much do you pay for your labor 2 

Mr Vose’s labor with one man through the sea- 
son, at $18 per month; 35 days labor in haying— 
a part of the Jabor done in haying with a horse 
rake. 

The number of your apple trees ? 

About one hundred. 

Are they natural or grafted ? 
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The greater proportion natural. Have no other 
fruit trees. 

The canker-worms and borers have not as yet 
appeared. 

Ardent spirits have not been used on the farm 


for the last fourteen years, 


We have sold ten hundred and seventyfive Ibs. 


of pork, and have eleven hogs now to kill, which | 


will probably average from 375 to 400 Ib. each.— 
$40 11 have been taken for pigs. 

The amount of produce sold from the farm for 
the last seven years, has averaged two thousand 
dollars per year, The largest amount being twen- 
tyfour hundred and fortyfour dollars. Only one 
thousand and fifty dollars worth of hay sold during 
the seven years. 





[The following statement of Dr Stebbins, with 
the one in our last paper, should have been pub- 


‘lished in connexion with the Report of the Com- | 
mittee “on Trees and Live Hedges,” given in the | 
| Farmer of the 11th ult.} 


OF THE YELLOW LOCUST. 

To Peter C, Brooks, Wm. Prescott, E. H. Derby, Josiah 
Quincy, jr., and Elias Phinney, Esqrs., Committee of 
the Massachusettts Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
GentLemen—Under the article of “Trees and 

| Live Hedges” in your list of premiums, is mention- 

‘ed the yellow locust tree, growing on not Jess than 

/one acre nor fewer than 1000 trees per acre, raised 

| from the seed, and not less than three years old, 

and in the most flourishing condition on the first 

|day of September, 1839. 

I have a grove or plantation of yellow locust 
| trees, not before offered for premium to the Massa- 
| chusetts Agricultural Society. The trees are of 
about twelve years since, from the seed, to which 
additions have been annually made, to supply the 
places of those which had perished for want of suf- 
ficient roots to support the tops; to avoid which, 
have more recently adopted the plan of heading 


time of transplanting from the nursery, and with 
manifest advantage to the growth. 

The trees are set at about an equal distance of 
six feet each way, requiring 1210 to an aere. The 
soil is very sterile, dry and gravelly, The growth 
has been slow, but if the trees had been planted on 
rich soil, they might have been of sufficient size to 
commence using very soon ; but growing on so poor 
soil, will require from 12 tov 15 years more to attain 
the most profitable size for use. 

The object of setting the trees so close was, that 
they might the sooner shade the surface and pro- 
mote the growth of grass. This object has been 
already realised to my entire satisfaction ; where 
before nothing better than a few stinted weeds and 
running briers grew, nor did these “ill weeds grow 
apace.” 

The estimated value of the yellow locust is stat- 
ed in another paper accompanying this; in addi- 
tion to which it may be remarked, that from the 
sowing of the seed, the increase of value is esti- 
mated, by those who have for years cultivated the 
tree, at not less than twelve and a half cents for 
the product of each seed, annually and perpetually. 

Ail of which is respectfully submitted by 

DANIEL STEBBINS, 

We hereby certify, that at the request of Dr Dan- 

iel Stebbins, we have counted his yellow locust 





different ages and size ; the first were planted out | 


° { 
them down to 3 or 4 inches above the root at the 





trees cn Rocky Hill, in Northampton, being over 
three years old, and found the number to be sev- 
-enteen hundred and fiftyfour, and in a flourishing 
condition on the first day of September, 1839, grow- 
ing on about one and a halfacre of land and ave- 
raging more than one thousand to the acre; planted 
ona dry gravelly knoll, of very poor soil, yet there 
is a Juxuriant cropof grass under the trees, while 
the land contiguous, of the same quality, produces 
only a few stinted weeds and running vines or 
‘briers. We estimated the average height of the 
trees at nine feet, and the average girth at half a 
‘foot, yet many are much larger and higher, 
THEODORE WRIGHT, 
WILLIAM W. COOK, 
-Vorthampton, 1839. = 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


ZOOLOGY IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast. 
| SvLoMON, 


This language, though uttered many centuries 
/ago, and by one to whom wisdom was granted in 
compliance with his request, insomuch that he has 
been reputed as possessing it in a superior degree 
‘through all intervening ages, is nevertheless by 
| many of our enlightened day, considered as highly 
figurative, or else, as so far partaking of the mis- 
'taken ideas of those old-fashioned times, as to de- 
| serve being held in remembrance only as relicts of 
antiquated notions. Ilence we see men of every 
tribe and nation—every sect and party—of all 
ranks and in all situations—setting aside its injunc- 
tions and treating the animals which Providence 
} has created for their convenience, enjoyment, and 
as the pioneers of wealth, as though they had actu- 
| ally been placed at their disposal as subjects on 
which they were to exercise all the rigors of spite 
and vengeance which their “little brief authority” 
can command. How strange mast the infatuation 
| be, which prompts or tolerates such conduct. 


The beasts of the field were evidently created 
for the benefit of man, and in forms affd for_ purpo- 
ses adapted to his convenience. “The ox was 
formed for labor, and wuch increase is by his 
| strength.” The horse,dorned with beauty, is en- 
| dowed with qualities for speed. And so the chain 
\is filled up with links varying as the variations of 
his wants require. In return for the benefits which 
| man receives from the beasts at his disposal, he has 
| obligations towards them, which if he fail to per- 
‘form, he is held reprehensible by the moral, and 
should be by civil law, while at the same time he 
\is suffering pecuniary lusses fron? his negligence 
towards them, inasmuch as the animal subjects it- 
‘self to vicissitudes which it does not meet with in 
'a wild and unsubdued state, by becoming his ser- 
‘vant. Among these changes may be noticed the 
| liabilities to disease which we believe in 1most in- 
'stanees among the brute creation, arise in conse- 
/quence of an exchange from a wild to a domesti- 
‘cated state. As long as an animal ranges the 
| fields or forests in native freedom, it is the judge 
‘of its own necessities and provider of its own wants, 
|It eats such things as are congenial to its nature, 
‘drinks, lies down and rises up when it pleases ;— 
‘but when brought under the jurisdiction of «the 
lord of this lower world,” it must obey the injunc- 
tion of eating “such things as are set before” it— 
“and learn therewith to be content”,—while in 
drinks it is often brought under principles of “ total 
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abstinence,” yet sometimes allowed to drink to ex- | treated, is a gentler, better cow, and of course re- 


cess, and this at times when abstinence might be 
salutary. Iatigue in the animal is often rewarded 
with the whip, and as its strength decays, the ex- 
citements to go forward in its compulsory path are 
increased. Who can wonder, under such circum- 
stances, that many animals are subject to sickness, 


and that many, very many,do not “live out half! 


their days.” Now, can man be a guiltless being 
when inflicting cruelties on his beasts, or when 
placing food before them which is calculated to 
create disease and painin them? Justice, mercy, 
indeed every noble virtue which can wari the 
breast of philanthropy forbid it. And we, in chari- 
ty to our fellow-men, believe that they would never 
be guilty of such outrages upon them, were they 
not ignorant of their nature, habits, &c. 

Hence we infer the utility, if not the necessity, 
of those interested, naking that science which has 


special reference to them, a part of education.— | 


And first their anatomy, Whoever investigates 
this science will learn that like ourselves they are 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” and are admira- 
bly adapted to the circumstances in which our con- 
venience may require thern: 


séss a general formation and habits of much hardi- | 


hood, yet there are delicate springs in their struc- 
ture which, if roughly touched, will throw the whole 
machinery out of order, Thus in certain seasons, 
a moderate rap on the horns of an ox, will induce a 
disease, for which, comparatively, no one can apply 
an efficient remedy. And it is so through all their 
varieties, and in all the circumstances through 
which they are continually passing: they are liable 
to injuries at all times and in a variety of ways, 
which a knowledge of their structure and habits 
might teach us to prevent. ‘The constitutional 
habits of the animals which come within the range 
of man’s care, must necessarily be various as the dif- 
ferent varieties. The fine sheep of Saxénmy will not 
bear the same management as the South-Down, or 


the “old-fashioned” sheep of ourown country. Of! 
course they will not succeed with such manage- 


ment. The @fference may arise, to some extent, 
from change of climate, which may be remedied in 


a proper way ; but there is a habitual and constitu- | 


tional difference beyond this, which must be closely 
observed and its peculiarities regarded, by doing 
which, not only their health may be secured, but 
their pacific qualities developed and realised. 
Loudon says, that “of all mammalia, man, in a 
demoralized state is most injurious. The remedy 
is furnished by law,—preventive, good education, 
civil and kind treatment.” ‘The reinarks which 
apply to man, so far as preventives are concerned, 
are four-fold applicable to his beasts, inasmuch as 
the latter never swerve from the habits which edu- 
cation has enforced, and always reciprocate the 
civil and kind treatment which they receive from 
their boasting Jord and master. 
early kindness to domestic animals is fully devel- 
oped by the growth and the kindness of disposition 
which, thus early encouraged, characterises them 
in after years. So an ox which is accustomed to 
the yoke, even while yet a calf, is broken into his 
employment with less labor, end makes a firmer 
and more valuable ox than one whose disposition is 
unchecked, and whose corporeal forin is allowed 
unrestrained growth fortwo or three years. He 
possesses more strength of bone and sinew. These 
remarks apply also to the horse, and indeed they 


extend in their proper application to all domestic } 


animals. The cow which has always been kindly 


Although they pos-'! 


The importance of 


— 


| wards her owner more liberally. So with the 
| sheep, and even the swix.ish multitude. The do- 
imestic animals do not confine their obligations to 
| kind masters by mere labors of gentleness and ser- 
_vitude; they carry expressions of gratitude in their 
'countenances for all the goodness manifested to- 
wards them, and look up to him as their benefactor 
,and friend, In health, they meet our caresses with | 
| joy, and in sickness, with looks demanding our com- | 
passion, they demand our aid. How great is our | 
‘obligation to make them happy, so far as happiness 
'can be theirs, and how guilty if we neglect and 
/abuse thein ! 





| Butthe domestic animals are not all, which mo- | 
| tives of policy require should invite the study of 
ithe farmer. ‘Chere are others which, mayhap, par- 
| take more of the nature of man, that demand his 
, attention, and which, if left “ unnoticed and alone,” 


| will enter largely into the blighting of his hopes 
and destruction of those things for which he has 
(labored, ‘The sly, insinuating fox, the wolf, with 
| many others, not excluding those of lesser charac- 
| ter, such as squirrels, rats, mice, moles, which build 
railways with more than human speed through his 
| meadows—weasels, that infest his poultry-yard, | 


ceedingly apt to get out of their orbit. The inva- 
sions of these are to be remedied, and how? By 
making that acquaintance with their instincts which 
will subserve the end; not by a long and tedious 
course of observations—though observations should 
be as constant as the circumstances which invite to | 
them—but by making their history a subject of in- | 
vestigation, as we do arithmetic and every other | 
study, from “the notes and observation” of others, | 
to whom circumstances have afforded more favora- | 
ble opportunities to become proficients in these} 


cares to possess, W. B. 
Mount Osceola, March 10, 1840. 
| 


| 





For the New England Farmer. 

BEAN PODS POISONOUS TO SWINE. 
Mr Brecx,—Some years ago, I had thrown into | 
my hog pen, where there were six shoats, some | 
Saba, commonly called Civy, bean pods. When I 
/ came from my work at noon, I found them all sick, 
vomiting and in very great distress. Not knowing | 
then that the bean pods had been given to them, I 
| went to dosing them with such things as I supposed 
might be good, but, in spite of all my efforts, in 
; about one hour after my first discovery of their be- | 
ing ailing, five of them were dead. I opened and. 
examined one of them, and found that all of a} 
liquid kind was thrown up, and the potatoes with | 


} . . . . 
| which they were fed in the morning, together with | 


| whey, were in a hard lump, and the bean pods | 


| 
} 








| mixed in with them, 


{ 


| Some suppose that it is the spur on the end of | 
‘that kind of bean pod which does the mischief. I 
am of a different opinion, because those spurs, when 
I be- 
lieve them to be poisonous; my hogs were evi- 
dently poisoned. Every man, who keeps hogs, and 
| raises civy beans, ought te know that it is danger- 
, ous to give these pods to hogs, and that it may be 
more generally Known, is the reason of this com- 


| munication. LEVETT PETERS, 


green, are too soft to have any bad effect. 





&c, &c.,—all well enough in their places, but ex- | the compost. 


matters than we can expect, with our diversity of} 


| several years. 





| Westborough, March 3, 1840, 


6 Wee ne ae . 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
MANURE, AND THE ILL EFFECTS OF Di °. 
iY STABLES. 

The following judicious remarks on the pres " 
vation of the urine of animals, have been extract ¢ 
from Hayward’s Agriculture, and may be accepta 
ble and useful to the readers of the Cabinet. 

“The superior effect of putting the manure «ot 
the land as it is produced, as stated by Sir Li. Ia 


|vy to be the case with Mr Coke, may be accounte 


for as arising from the urine absorbed by the .itter 
which, if Jeft in the usual way, spread in an open 
yard, would have been wasted and Jost.” 

‘l'o show the fertilizing effects of urine, Sir Jean 
Sinclair says, “ every sortof urine contains tees- 
sential elements of vewetables in a state ©. soluti: un 
The urine of a horse, being so i uch lighicr, wo ald 
be more valuable than its dung, if both must ve 
conveyed to any distance. The urine of six cows 
or horses, will enrich a quantity of earth sufficient 
to top-dress one acre of grass land ; amd as it wou'd 
require four pounds worth of dung to perform th? 
same operation, the urine of a cow or horse is worth 


about twelve shillings ($3) per annum, allowing 


eight shillings per acre as the expense of preparing 
The advantages of irrigating grass 


lands with cow urine, almost exceeds belief, Mr 


| Harley, of Glasgow,) who keeps a large dairy in 
| that town,) by using cow urine, cuts some small 


fields of grass six times; and the average of each 
cutting is fifteen inches in length.” 


In a note to the above, the author observes, that 


“whilst recommending the careful and effectual 
draining of stables, for the preservation of the urine, 
as the most valuable part of animal manure, I will 
also state a circumstance which cannot be thought 
unworthy of notice to agriculturists, which occurred 
to me, to show how necessary this is also to the 
health of animals. 


“T took possession of some stables, with the hor- 
ses that had been some time kept in them, and, to 


| my misfortune, in a very short time I found that 


horses kept in those stables had been subject to 
the dreadful disease called the mad staggers for 
Seme horses -hgd died, and the 
horses then there, and which had been for some 
time kept mn the stables, were in wretched condi- 
tion. ‘T'wo fine fresh horses which were put into 
them, were within a few months seized with the 
mad staggers, aud one of them literally killed him- 
self by knocking his head about against the manger 
and stall ; the other was saved by copious bleeding 


'and removed into a fresh stable, but was so reduc- 


ed as to be lessened in value one-half. My neigh- 
bors advised the pulling down the stables, consider- 
ing the disease mfectious; but having, on going 
into the stables early in the morning, been almost 
suffocated and blinded by obnoxious gas, I exam- 
iffed the floor and drains, when I found the former 
torconsist of Jarge burr stones, laid on a_ stiff clay; 
and the floor sunk so low below the drain, as not to 
admit of the draining away of the urine. This 
struck me to be a sufficient cause to affect the brain 
of any animal confined in it, the same as it had the 
horses. I therefore had the floor taken up, relaid, 
and properly drained; and the walls and ceiling, 
manger, cribs, &c. washed with quick lime; and 
from that time for ten years, [ never had a diseased 
horse,” 


The mad staggers is undoubtedly a violent inflam- 
mation of the brain of the horse, produced, in all 
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moral young fellows, but they were permitted when 
young to fall into desultory, idle habits, working or 
letting it alone, as best suited «their inclinations ; 
the consequence is, that having now become men 
in age and size, they are boys still, and boys likely 
to be, unless your Cabinet cloquence should arouse 


probability, by inhaling noxious, acrid gases, such 
as are the product of foul stables ; for we never 
see cases of this disease among horses who breathe 
4 pure, uncontaminated atinosphere. Horses hich 
are kept in confined stables in cities, where the ma- 
nure and urine are deposited in cellars underneath 
them, are most subject to this disease. The reme-|them out of their present state of apathy. 
dy, or rather the mode of preventing the disease, is! know well enough whet is rivht bat they hate to 
so obvious, that ev ery person Who has charge vi | du ii; they wil someti 
so valuable an animal as the horse, should be ap-|short tune, and then relapse suddenly into their old 
prised of the importance of keeping a clean stable, | idle, lazy Eabics, and let things take care of them- 
so as to insure a pure atmosphere, that the lungs;selves. Now this is what I suppose doctors call a 
or brain may not suffer injury by inhaling ammonia- constitutional or chronic complaint that takes time 
cal gas or spirit of hartshorn, which tends to pro-| to cure. These are the sort of chaps that are con- 
duce irritation and inflammation of the fine, tender! stantly trying to get something efor nothing; to 
membranes, which line the nasal processes and the j achieve great ends with little means; orasa friend 


They | 


pretty well for a| 











lungs ofall animals. 

The disease called hollow horn in cattle, is in- 
flammation of the interior of the head and horns, 
which communicate with the nasal processes, and 


of mine observed, to bore an auger hole with a 
gimblet; which you know isnot an easy matter, 


}uud requires a full grown nan of very considerable 


abilities to accomplish it, with any kind of decency, 


very probably proceeds from the same cause which | so that it is hardly worth while for a common lazy 
produces mad staggers and glanders in horses ; to scrub of a fellow to undertake so difficult an opera- 


wit, foul acrid gases, inhaled in sufficient quantities, | 


and for a time sufficient to irritate the very delicate | 
membranous structure of the interior of the head, | 


tion. 


s9 as to excite inflammation, and finally suppura-| agement in the operators of latter time, 


tion, mortification and death. ‘This is rendered the 
more probable, as lorses and cows wheu stabled arc 


Agricultural produce has of Jate in consequence 
) ' } 


jofa cencurrence of cireuimstinces. un.ted with teo 


generally enveloped in one common utmosphere, jmuch legislauon, und that oi a viclous quality, be- 
and the disease does not often show itself til] |come much reduced in price, so that it behoves far- 


the season is considerably advanced, when the foul 
malaria has had a long time to operate on the ten- 
der parts to which it is constantly applied while 
breathing. Milk cows are generally more closely 
confined than bulls or young cattle, and it is be- 
lieved they are much the most frequent subjects of 
the disease. It is hoped this subject will claim the 
careful examination of ali intelligent farmers, and 
it is desired that their observations may be record- 
ed and published, whether they go .to sustain the 
above theory or to destroy it. Of one thing we are 
all certain, that to breathe pure, uncontaminated air 
is more conducive to health, than to inhale that 
which is foul and irritating to the lungs. An oc- 
casional sme]] of a hartshorn bottle may not be disa- 
greeable or unwholesome, if it is not too concen- 
trated ; but to be enveloped in an atmosphere of it 
for half our time, during the winter season, which 
is the case with a very large proportion of our hor- 
ses and cattle, cannot be expected to promote the 
healthy action of the system, but on the contrary to 
produce disease and premature death. 
AGRICOLA, 





From the same. 
‘ 
A LETTER FROM PETER JONES ABOUT 
BOYS. 

Mn Caniner—A neighbor farmer who reads the 
Cabinet with a great deal of pleasure, and speaks 
highly of its merits, hopes your correspondents will 
continue to favor the public with a continuation of 
their favors. He says he is growing old and stiff, 
and is not able practically to carry out the many 
valuable suggestions contained in your monthly 
sheet. He has several boys, as he terms them, 
though they are all grown to man’s estate ; yet he 
insists on calling them boys, and he says he is ap- 
prehensive they will continue to be hoys all their 
days, yet he hopes they will be benefited by your 
paper. The fact is, Mr Cabinet, these boys were 
not reared right, although they are pretty steady, 








mers to look sharply about them and see if they 
cannot make some improvements in their slomestic 
arrangements that will counterpoise the low price 
of the products of their farms. One of the first 
movements in this reformation, perhaps, ought to be 


that of more economy, particularly in that valuable | 


commodity called time, for “time is money,” as 
peor Richard said, about one hundred years ago; 
it having stood the test of a century, and it is true 
still, showing in a remarkable manner the truth of 
the saying, that “truth is truth to the end of the 
world.” 

If people were taxed by the State to the amount 
of but one-tepth part of the time that is idled away 


or mis-spent, it would be deemed such an act of | 


‘tyranny and oppression, that it would soon produce 
a revolution in the commonwealth; but voluntary 
taxes are cheerfully paid, whilst those that are im- 
posed on ug without our consentare grudgingly dis- 
charged. 

Those who employ laborers to do work which 
ought to be performed by their own children, not 
only give away their money, but are doing a per- 
manent injury to their own offspring ; for every boy 
that is intended torbe educated for a farmer, should 
be put through a regular course of practical instruc- 


tion inevery branch of business belonging to agri- | 


cultural life adapted to hisage and strength. There 
should be no selection of tit-bits for a favorite boy, 
if his best and permanent interests are truly re- 
garded. ‘There should be no entrance through the 
cabin windows, as sailors say; ifa boy is intended 
for a seaman, a farmer, or for any other occupation, 


begin with him at the beginning, and put him through | 


every part of the process thoroughly; if you spare, 
you spoil him. Many fine children are ruined for 
life by the indulgence of foolish fathers or silly 
mothers, in the endeavor to protect them from what 
they consider the hardships incident to a life of in- 
dustry, and yet they are willing to ascribe the re- 
sult to any other cause than the true one. 


Instruct a boy thoroughly and practically in any | 


useful branch of business—implant in his mind a 


Besides there has so many embarked in this } 
mode of getting along through life of late, that the | 
competition is so great as to produce great discour- | 


strong sense of religious obligation—instil into him 
the indispensable importance of industry and econo- 
my, and of the necessity of preserving himself free 
from every moral taint, and you may turn him ont 
) into the world without a cent in his pocket ora see- 
l ond shirt to his back, and he will succeed; he will 
establish a Character and a name for himself; he 
| will become a man of business in the true sense of 
the terin; he will rise to eminence in his calling, 
| whatever itmay be; whilst those who appeared to 
| have the start of him in the outset of life, being edu- 
jae in indulgence and ease, with a prospect of 
jample means and influential friends to set them 
| afloat, will lag behind and finally be lost sight of 
| in the distance, 

| It is the poor boys of the present generation who 
| are to be the inen of business, the rich men of the 
| next; and the rich boys of the present stock, if they 
| don’t mind their P’s and Q’s, will be their servants 
,and hirelings. So argues a thinking old man of 
;my neighborhood, Perer Jones, 
Bucks Co., March 1st, 1840. 
| 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 

The ainbition of adopting professional life of all 
kinds, at the present day, is the source of countless 
instances of misery. Every profession in England 
is overstocked ; not merely the prizes are beyond 
‘the general reach, but the merest subsistence be- 
icomes difficult. The “three black graces, law, 
| physic and divinity,” are weary of their innumera- 

ble worshippers, and yearly sentence crowds of 
| them to perish of the aching sense of failure. A 
|few glittering successes allure the multitade ; chan- 


| cellorships, bishoprics, and regiments figure before 
\the public eye; and evéry aspirant from the cot- 
| tage, and the more foolish pareuts of every aspirant, 
|set down the bauble as gained when they have 
| once plunged their unlucky offspring into the sea 
of troubles, which men call the world, But thou- 
sands have died of broken hearts in these pursuits, 
| thousands who would have been happy behind the 
| plough, or opulent behind the counter; thousands, 
in the desperate struggles of thankless professions, 
‘look upon the simplicity of a life of manual labor 
with perpetual envy; and thousands, by a worse 
fate still, are driven to necessities which degrade 
ithe principles of honor with them, accustom them to 
‘hutniliating modes of obtaining subsistence, an? 
jwiake up, by administering to the vices of society 
| the livelihood which was refused to their legitimat 
' exertion — Blackwood. 
| 





| Canker Worms.—Mr Wavid Buffum, of Middle- 
| town, R. L, states that having an orchard of up- 
| wards of one hundred apple trees that had been bad- 
| ly eaten by the canker worms for a number of years, 
| he, in the fall of 1838, had one-half of it guarded 
| with the leaden roof and trough, invented by Jona- 
‘than Dennis, jr. of Portsmouth, R. L, and he is sat- 
isfied'that if timely care and attention be paid to 
_keep the troughs well supplied with oil at the time 
when the grubs ascend tie trees, it will prove @ 
thorough remedy. He states that he was so well 
pleased with the result of the trial, that he had the 
other half of his orchard furnished with the leads 
in the fall of 1839. The part that was supplied the 
first produced about seventyfive bushels of apples, 
whereas the other part produced scarcely any, hav- 
ing been eaten very much by the worms, while the 
part secured by the troughs wos scarcely eaten at 
all —Erchange pap. 
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For the Farmer's Cabinet. 
BIRDS. 


The great and the good protect, and the wicked and the 
vile destroy. 


The season for the singing of birds having ar- 
rived, let us al) unite in their preservation and pro- 
tection. Let every parent discourse to his children 
on the advantages derived from the feathered 
songsters in the economy of nature. Tell thein of 
the millions of insects destroyed by a single pair 
of little birds, during the season of rearing their 
infant fami'y ; and the millions of millions of per- 
nicous insects which would be the progeny of those 
thus destroyed if they were suffered to survive for 
a single year. Inforin them of the quantities of 


VV BATG BAND PAW, 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 





Boston, Weonespay, Aprit |, 1840. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT. 

We give the following letter to our readers with great 
pleasure. The author is the distinguished temperance 
agent, who has sown the seeds of virtue and sobriety 
broadcast over Massachusetts, of which the harvest is al- 
ready abundant. God bless him!—We understand that 
he stated in one of his lectures, that he taught his chil- 
dren to consider him as the handsomest man in the world. 
Don 't let him insist upon our signing that creed without 





some qualification ; because we think we have in the 


grain and grass, and fruit which perish annually | course of a pretty extensive acquaintance, seen one or 
by the depredations of the insect tribe, and that the | ‘Wo men quite as handsome. But then if “ handsome is 


birds are the only antagonists which we 


can | #8 handsome does,’’ we must admit that he does a great 


avail ourselves of for protection from such insidi- | ™@y things very handsomely, and a great many very 


ous invaders of our rights. 


Remove the smaller | handsome things. Witness this essay upon poultry man- 


birds which keep the insect tribes in check, and, #gement. Though he hasa great deal to say about eggs, 
the earth would soon become one great desert, un- | he very properly says nothing about egg nogg or mulled 
inhabitable by either man or beast. for the food wine, These are ungracious abuses of these excellent 


oes by Providence for sustenance, would be , gifts, against which he eloquently protests. 


wholly swallowed up or destroyed by the myriads 
of insects which would speedily cover its surface. 
Beasts of prey and other invaders of larger growth, 


H.C. 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 
; Deak Str—At your request I furnish for your paper a 


skill, and science can subdue or annihilate, but, few remarks on the subject of chickens. 


insects set all the boasted knowledge of mankind 


1. Never allow more than twelve hens to one rooster : 


at defiance, and we have no protection for them! a smaller number, say eight, would perhaps be better. 


but that which is furnished by our little friends the | 


birds. 


2. Never allow the roosters to go together: they are 
very jealous, and always pugnaciously interfering with 


Now where is the boy, who knowing that his | each other’s rights. The-strongest lead away the hens: 


very existence depends on the industry and vigi- 
lance of birds, will be wicked enough to kill, and 
destroy, and persecute, and break down the habita- 
tions of his friends and protectors. Is there one 
to be found in this Christian couatry,..vh6 would 
do this, if proper care was taken to instruct, and 
enlighten him on this very interesting and impor- 
tant subject ? No, not one. 
and teachers be alive to 
rising generation suitable instruction, enlighten 
them, convince them of the wickedness, «the inhu- 
manity, the impolicy of destroying their best 
friends, and the great mischief will soon be stayed, 
and the birds will once more sing in peace and 
safety. ReBecca. 


Insects.—Some kinds of vegetables,.as soon as 
they appear above ground, are very liable to be 
cut off by insects. The best preventive is to roll 
the ground immediately after sowing. ‘This should 
always be done, unless the ground is too wet. 
The insects are thus deprived of shelter behind the 
lumps of ear(h—are more exposed to winds, storms, 
and extremes of heat and could. Small chickens, 
turkies, and ducks, the mothers of which are con 
fined in coops, will destroy many insects in a gar- 
den. A mixture of dry wood-ashes, lime, and gyp- 
sum put into the hills or drills, and covered with a 
little soil before dropping the seed, afford protec- 
tion to the roots from these insects that prey on 
these plants. Infusion of waste tobacco, lime-ash- 
es, soot, cow-dung, elder, and some other leaves 
will, when moderately sprinkled over the beds, 
often drive off insects. Grubs may be destroyed 
by searching for them ; and these insects that ad- 
here to the leaves, may be destroyed with the leaves. 
Slugs are said to be enticed by slices of turnips on 
the beds, and early in the morning may be killed. 


Therefore let parents | 
this subject, give the | 


the consequence is, the eggs are fewer and do not hatch 
well. Hence the universal complaint that a larger num- 
ber of hens are not as profitable, in proportion, as asmall- 
er number. 

3. Chickens require a good deal of water tosoften their 
food, and gravel to grind it. They also require animal 
food. In winter-they often cannot get water, nor gravel, 
nor insects or worms. They are well fed, it may be, 
with grain, yet do notlay. Supply their natural wants. 
Give them water, gravel and animal food, such as fat 
meat, liver, or indeed any kind of fresh meat. Keep 
them warm, not permitting them to become chilled, and 
| they will lay as well in the winter as during any other 


season. 

4. Do not permit your hens to set at differtnt times, or 
rather only a few atatime. ‘lhis causes broods of differ- 
ent ages, and the younger are usually injured or deprived 
of a fair quota of food by the older. When your hens 
manifest a disposition to set, let them remain on chalk 
eggs until as many as you intend to set are ready. Then 
place fifteen eggs under each hen. Select your eggs by 
holding them up to the light. Those which have bluish, 
watery specks in them had best be rejected. They do 
not hatch as well, nor are their chicks as healthy as the 
eggs that have no blemish. 

5. When the young are hatching do not interrupt the 
hen. When hatched, feed them with Indian meal, with 
a large proportion of pounded egg shells. Hens that set 
out,” as it is called, generally have healthy chickens. 
I.often have examined their nests, and seldom found any, 
remains of the shells in them. The little ones eat them 
up. I have found that egg shells greatly advance their 
growth and health. 

6. If all the little chiekens could be taken from the 
hen and kept in a room warmed by a stove, I am satis- 
fied from experiments, that they would do much better 
than to be with the Jen. 

7. Never allow the young chickens to get wet, nor to 





become cold. See that they are supplied with ground 
worms (fishing worms,) They will repay you for this 
trouble. 

8. Three times a year, at least, grease the head, throat, 
and under the wings of your chickens. A very ‘small 
proportion of precipitate added to the lard is of service. 
You will never have your hens troubled with lice if you 
follow this rule and keep the hen-house clean. 

9. Never allow your chickens to be without food. I 
have often been asked what is the best food to make hens 
lay? I have made several and repeated experiments to 
decide this question. The result is, give your hens and 
rooster, (who by the way requires as much, nay more at- 
tention than the hens,) water, gravej, and animal food, 
and they will lay as well on one kind of food as on anoth- 
er Potatoes, corn, wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, barley, 
and any thing that they willeat, will do. Boiled food is 
cheapest and best for hens, especially if kept up all the 
year, as they should be. I have followed the above rules 
ever since | owned chickens. We, have always had 
more eggs than was required for use ; and our chickens 
have never had any epidemic among them. With the 
exception of raoulting season, that is when they shed 
their feathers, with judicious management, hens will lay 
for 260 days in the year. 

10. Hens fay well and do well for four years How 
much longer they would continue fruitful I know not. 

11. There isa great difference in hens. Some breeds 
lay every day, until they empty the ovary. Others twice 
in three days. Others only every other day. The cre- 
ole breed are the best layers I have seen, except a breed 
at Judge Burr’s, in New Jersey, called Booby chickens. 


They lay every day. Eggs large ; chickens strong, large 


and of quick growth. Hens.set well 

12. Never frighten nor chase your chickens, unless 
they get into your garden. In that case I have found 
that the erack of a whip more effectually deterred them 
than any thing else, from venturing into forbidden ground. 
I do not know why it is, but they seem more afraid of 
the smack ofthe whip than any one would suppose who 
has never tried it. 

Ifthese remarks are not. deemed sufficient, any other 
in addition will be cheerfully made wheu required, by 

Yours, respectfully, 
THOMAS P. HUNT, 


Wyomrne, Penn. The Drunkard's Friend. 





MAGNIFICENT INDEED! 


The following product of pork, as the annual return of 
one farmer, though not all on one farm, is probably .unri- 
valled in New England or Old England. These were 
all fatted the last year and sold as stated. Total weight, 
44.303.Jbs. Qur respected friend at Lexington is now 
distanced ; for which we frankly say we are not sorry, 
because we know he will not be sorry ; and for the sim- 
ple reason that he will rejoice in any new stimulus or in- 
centive to agricultural improvement. When we publish- 
ed ‘his account, we supposed he had reached the top of 
the tree; and we knew a good many snarling fellows 
who were trying to look at him, (though the eyes of 
such folks seldom leave the ground,) and crying out ‘ sour 
grapes.’ What wili they say now! Here is a Rhode 
island farmer who has planted his feet upon his shoul- 
ders, and standsa full length above him. All we can 
do is to pray the Supreme Court of the United States, 
when they come to decide the disputed boundary line be- 
tween the two States, by all means to take this good man 
and his farms into Massachusetts. .We want him. We 
nrost have him,—though what is to become of our little 
sister, if we take him away, we do not very well see. But 
then why should we desire to rob Rhoda of her jewels ? 
{t would not be just. Let us wear brighter if we can. 





H.C. 
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Weight of ninetyeight Hogs sold in the Old Market in | and being at his house a few evenings since, he produee WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


Providence, R. I. 


2 hogs weighing— 


644* 
GObt Lbs. 
——averaging 625 lb.or 1,250 | 


*21 do weighing — 
571 534 558 


536 


562 540 582 519 
5038 56) S22 825 
623 502 513 
543 551 525 
553 514) «540 


— ~—— —av. 537 10-21 Ib. or 11,287 


*56 do weighing— 





460 429 422 418 
430 460 460 484 
465 439 410 443 
403 436 469 441 
446 413 476 404 
413 410.410 410 
415 454 455 479 
449 454 485 491 - 
416 484 415 412 
403 421 464 403 
425 475 446 476 
495 400 448 464 
408 415 400 437 
444 400 480 425 


——av. 440 13-56 Ib. or 24,653 








"19 do weighing— 





352 301 330 398 
375 347 393 391 
392 394 359 381 
333 383 367 «6383 
378 3938 368 
— ——— av. 3747-19 bb. or = 7,118 
98 hogs—average weight 452 7-98 lbs., or 44,303 








*Raised on the farm where fatted—18 months old 
when killed. 

tHogs—97 purchased 2d of 12th mo., 1838—average 
weight! then, 121 1-2 lbs. 





We subjoin the following letter, and express our regret 
that it was a month in travelling from Pembroke to Bos- 
ton, at least we infer so from the date, since it was not 
received until the 26th ult. The corn referred to has 
not yet reached us. Certainly if we cannot have a rail- 
road between this and Pembroke, we may at least rail 
at the present road. H.C. 


PempBrokeE, 26th of 2d mo., 1840. 

Resrectep Friexp—I herewith send thee a few ears 
of flesh-colored corn, a variety which I have cultivated 
with good success for several years, and which has been 
esteemed as ten days or two weeks earlier than the com- 
mon white corn; but as all corn tends to ripen a little 
later each year, farmers have found it necessary to change 
their seed in order to secure its perfection before our ear- 
ly fall frosts, and more especially for three or four years 
past, for which reason [ have mostly discontinued culti- 
vating this kind for two years past, although it ripened 
well the last season, and is remarkable for earing low 
and full and filling over the end of the cob, as thou will 
observe. The specimen here presented is remarkable 
for nothing but its abundant increase, being the entire 
production of one kerne! of corn only, and is the more 
remarkable as it is well known that single blades of corn 
standing remote from any others, (as was the case in this 
instance,) are seldom as productive of full sound ears as 
those standing in fields The history of this instance is, 
that a neighbor of mine, Capt. Joseph Cotes, found a 
single blade of corn growing in his garden among his oth- 
er vegetables, and observing it to be vigorous and strong, 
cultivated it to its perfection: it had elever beards fur 
ears, on all of which there were sound kernels: he has 


counted the whole, and states them to be 2134 kernels, 
and I believe there is no doubt of the faet of this state- 
ment, although I did not see the corn when growing ; 


| Seeond quality, BO UO a $6 2 


is them, and I solicited him to give them to me for the 

purpose of sending them to thee for exhibition, as a very 
| large increase for one year's growth from one kernel. 

| I have also inclosed an imperfect ear of the wild corn 
| thou saw growing in my yard last fall. It was plante “ds 


‘ '00 late to come to perfection, and was killed by frost be- | 


fore it was full. Its cob and short husks may be a curi- 
| osity to those who have never seen a sample of this kind 
of corn. 


With respect, I am thy friend, &c. 
SAMUEL BROWN. | 
Rev. Hesry Cotman, 4gricul’rl Surveyor. 








BRIGHTON MARKET —Mox vat, r, March 30, 1640. | 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 
At Market 515 Beef Cattle, 25 pairs Ws rking | 
Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, 140 Sheep and 1°50 Swine. | 
Pruices.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week | 
for a like quality were not generally obtained. A i 
few extra brought $7 00. First quality, $6 50 a $67 
9. Third quality, $5 4 
a BO Ov. } 
Working Oxen —We notice a few sales. $80, $90, 
$92, and $110. 
Cres and Calres.—$23, $27, $35, $38 and $42. 
Sheep.—Sales not made public. 








Sivine sho to peddle at 4 1-2, 4 3-4 and 5 for sows 
and 5 1-2, 5 3-4 and 6 for barrows, Large selected 
barrows, in lo's of 25 to 50, 5 1-4. Atretail 5 and 7 


ace ording to size and quality. 
About 50 Beef Cattle and 60) Swine wneuld. 


“THE RMOME" RIC AL. 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprictors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending March 29 





| 7A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 





~ March, 1840. 


Monday, 23) 24 7, 1 Se E. 
Tuesday, 24 32 | 33 {| 30 | S. E. 
Welnesday, 25 24 35 31 N. W. 
Thersday, 26 | 24 | 32 | 39 | N..W. 
} ape 27 42 52 44 | 8: 
turday, 28 44 55 | 49 S. 
50 | 57 54 U Ss. 


A.um, American, 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ny s. 
Pot, “ 
Beans, white, Foreign, 
= Domestic, 
| Beer, mess, 
No. 1. 
prime, 
Beeswax, white, 
rellow, 
Baisties, American, 
Burrer, shipping, 
dairy, 
mould, 
dipped, 
sperin, 
| Cueese, new milk, 
CipeER, 


Ke ANDLES, 


refined, 
Bose Manvuae, ° 
in casks, 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, 
southern, geese, 
Frax. (American) . 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, . . 
. Bay, Chaleur, ° ° 
Haddock, ‘ 
Mackerel, No. 1 . 
No. 2, 
No. 3, 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 
Salmon, No. i, ; 


FLovr, Genesee, cush, 
Baltimore, Howard street, 
Richmond cana), d a 


Alexandria wharf, 


ye, . - 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. b 
Gaa.n: Corn, northern yellow, 
southern flat, yellow, 
white, 
Rye, northern, 
Barley, 
Oats, ‘northern, 
southern, 
Grinpstones, pr ton of 2000 bbs. rough 
do. do. do. finished 
tlams, northern, . . é 
ern wird western, 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern screwed, 


(prime) 





Sunday, 29 





TO LET. 
A large Garden, Green House and Hot House, situated in 
Cambridge, about one mile north of the University, and 
within three miles of Faneuil Hall Market. Said Garden 
contains alout four acres of excellent land, and the houses 
are spacious and convenient, and well stocked with young 
Grape Vines. The above described property will be let 
upen moderate terms. For further information application 
can be made to the subscriber in Cambridge. 
Cambridge, April 1. 31* OZIAS MORSE. 


ASSIGNEES’ SALE OF FARMS. 

Will be sold at Public Auction, without reserve, on 
Saturday, the 4th day of April, 184u, at 4 o’clock, P. M. on 
the premises, 

All the right, title, and interest of the Assignees of John 
Parkinson, in the Wait farm, so cailed, on Back street, in 
Roxbury, containing about ove hundred ‘and sixtyfive ac res, 
consisting of tillage, woodiaud and pasture, with a Dwelling 
House and convenient out bsildings One large barn, 80 by 
44 feet, a ceilar under the same and another barn of n sinal- 
ler size. Tbe farm is about five miles from the State 





| Hops, Ist quality, 


2d quality, 
Larp, Boston, 
southern, . 
Leatuen, Philadelphia city lannage, 
do. country do. 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, lighty . 
Boston, do. slaughiv'4 
Boston dry hides, 
Lime, hest sort, . ° 
Moiasses, New Orleans, 
Sugar House, 
O?., Sperm, Spring, 
inter, 
Whale, refined, 
Linseed, American, 
Neat's Foot, . 
PLaersr Paris, per ton of, 2200 ths, 
Porx, extra clear, ‘ 
clear, 
Mess, 





House in Boston, and is well watered wuh streams and good 
springs. ‘The farm has been occ upied aud improved by Mr 
John Parkinson, for the last thirteen years as a milk farm. | 





Prime,, 
Whole Hogs, 
Herd’s @rass, 


Also, all the right, title and isterest of said. assignees, in | Sees; 
and to one endivided half part a moiet y of another farm ad- Red Top, southern, 

joing the said Wait farm. The whele consisting of about c a 
fortyseven acres, wiih.a dwelling house thereon. ‘The farms | oma 
may be viewed on any day from 11 to 4, P. M. on applica- | ro 
tion on the premises. Conditions at sale. By order of the | Red C lover, ceniiieatiin. 
Assignees. Southern Clover, , 

Roxbury, April 1, 1840. — Soap, American, Brown, 

TAVERN FOR SALE Castile, 

For sale, at public augtion, on Thursday, A April 9th, 1840, Tarrow, tried, - ; ‘ . 

at3o clock, P. M., the Tavern situated on altham Plain, Teazes, ist sort, J é 


known as the Green Tavern, formerly kept by Leonard 
Smith, now oceupied by Nathau Nourse, together with the 
land ad joining, consisting of 25 acres of pasturing and Til- 
lage. ‘The premises are too well known to need a particular 
description. The house and land will be sold together, or 
the land in lots as may he desired. ‘The saie will be posi- 
tive and the terms liberal. For further particulars i inguire | 
of FRANCIS WINSHIP, Brighton. 





March 25, 1840. 


Woot, prime, or Saxony Kleeces, . 
American, full blood, washed, 


do. 3-4ths do. 

do. 1-2 do, 

do. 1-4 and common, 
£ . ( Pulled — ete 
£3 No. 1, ; ° 
53 4 No. 2, . 
z ™\ No. 8, ° 


PROM ™ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE HORSE. 
Ow Eastern piains— his native land— 
Free, uncontrolled, he paws the sand ; 
His mane streams in the desert wind, 
As faints the caravan by hind ; 

And neighing at their hapless fate, 
Flings out his heels in scoruful hate ; 
Nor stops, till at some fountain's side 
He cools his bright and reeking hice ; 
And thinks how better off is he! 
Thus matchless in his liberty ! 


On meadows green a fettered slave, 

He still is proud, sagacious, brave ; 

By him the earth is tilled the land 
Yields generous crops at his command, 
He leads the advance guard of war ; 
Brings tidings from all lands avar ; 
Serves faithfully till life is past, 

Aad drags us to the tomb at last! 


THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF TEA. 

Tea has become an article of such general use, 
that few persons in our country are ignorant of its 
color and taste. But many years have not passed, 
since it was unknown in Europe or America, and 
some people were so unacquainted with its use, 
that they at first boiled the tea leaves as they 
would boil greens. Even now, when so much of 
this article is consumed in the country, many per- 
sons are ignorant of its culture and the manner of 
its preparation. 

The tree, or rather shrub, from the letves of 
which the beverage called Tea is made, is a native 
of China and Japan, in which countries alone it is 
cultivated for use. It is an evergreen, somewhat 
resembling the-myrtle in appearance, and grows to 
a height varying between three and six feet. It is 
capable of enduring great variations of climate, 
being cultivated alike in the neighborhood of Can- 
ton, where the heat is at times almost insupporta- 
ble to the natives; and around the walls of Pekin, 
where the winter is, not unfrequently, as severe as 
in the north of Europe. 

The best sorts, however, are the production of a 
more temperate climate; the finest teas are said 
to be grown in the province of Nanking, occupy- 
ing nearly the middle station between the two ex- 
4remes of heat and cold. The greatest portion of 
what is brought to the Canton market, and sold to 
the European merchants, is the produce of the hil- 
ly, but populous and industrious, province of Fo- 
kien, situated on the seacoast to the north east of 
Canton. It appears to thrive best in valleys, or on 
the sloping banks of hills, exposed to the southern 
sun, and especially on the banks of rivers or 
rivulets. 

‘The first European writer who mentions tea is 
Giovanni Botero, an eminent Italian author, who 
published a treatise, about the year 1590, on the 
magnificence and greatness of cities. Ile dves not 
mention tea by name, but he describes it in such 
a manner, that it is impossible to mistake it. 
“The Chinese,” he says, “have an herb, out of 
which .they press a delicate juice, which serves 
them for drink, instead of wine: it also preserves 
their health, and frees them from all those evils 
which the immoderate use of wine produces among 
us.” 








The tea-plant is propagated from the seed. Canton; together with such tea as remains unsold 


“Holes are drilled in the ground at equal distances, 


and in regular rows; into each hole the planter 
‘throws as many as six, or even a dozen seeds, not 
above a fifth part of the seed planted being ex- 
pected to grow. While coming to maturity, they 
are carefully watered ; and though, when once out 
of the ground, they would continue to vegetate 
without further care, the more industrious cultiva- | 
tors annually manure the ground, and clear the 
|crop from weeds. 


| 


ering until the third year, at which period they are | 


When about ! 


in their prime, and most plentiful. 

‘seven years old, the shrub has generally grown to 
,about the height of a man, and its leaves become 
few and coarse ; it is then generally cut down to 
| the stem, which, in the succeeding summer produ- 
ces an exuberant crop of fresh shoots and leaves ; 
j this operation, however, is sometimes deferred till 
, the plant is ten years old. 

The process of gathering the tea is one of great 
nicety and import»nce. Each leaf is plucked sep- 
arately from the stalk ; the hands of the gatherer 
are kept carefully clean, and, in collecting some 
of the fine sorts, he hardly ventures to breathe on 
the plant. Ata place called Udsi, in the island 
of Japan, is a mountain, the climate of which is 
supposed to be particularly congenial to the growth 
of tea, and the whole crop which grows upon it is 
reserved for the sole use and disposal of the em- 
| peror. A wide and deep ditch round the base of 
the mountain prevents all access, except to the ap- 

pointed guardians of its treasures. The shrubs 


{ 
| 





; are carefully cleansed of dust, and protected from 
| any inclemency of the weather. 
| 


| collect the leaves, are obliged, for some weeks 


The laborers who 


previous, to abstain from all gross food, lest their 
breath or perspiration might injure the flavor; they 
wear fine gloves while at work, and during that 
period bathe two or three times a day. 


Notwithstanding the tediousness of such an op- 
eration, a laborer can frequently collect from four 
to ten, or even fifteen pounds a day. ‘Three or 
four of these gatherings take place during the sea- 


;son; viz: towards the end of I'ebrucry or begin- | 
ning of March; in April or May; towards the iwiid- | 


dle of June; and in August. From the first guth- 
ering, which consists of the very young and tender 
leaves only, the most valuable teas are manufac- 
tured; viz: the green tea called Gunpowder, and 
the black tea called Pekoe. 


The produce of the first gathering is «also de- 
nominated in China, Imperial tea, probably because 
where the shrub is not cultivated with a view to 
supplying the demands of the Canton market, it is 
reserved, either in obedience to the law, or on ac- 
count of its superior value, for the consumption of | 
the emperor’s court. From the second and third | 
crops, are manufactured the green teas called in 
our shops Hyson and Imperial, and the black teas 
denominated the Souchong and Cougou. The 
light and inferior leaves separated from the Hyson 
by winnowing, form a tea called the Hyson-skin, 
much in demand by the Americans, who are also | 
the largest general purchasers of green teas. On| 
the other hand, some of the choicest and tenderest 
leaves of the second gathering, are frequently mix- 
ed with those of the first. From the fourth crop is 
manufactured the coarsest species of black tea 
called Bohea ; and this crop is mixed with an infe- 





| urchin was a most audacious dog. 


in the market of the last season. 

Owing to the minute division of Jand in China, 
there can be few, if any, large tea growers; the 
plantations are small, and the business of them 
carried on by the owner and his own family, who 
carry the produce of each picking unmediately to 
market, where it is disposed of to a class of per- 
sons whose business it is to collect, and dry the 
leaves, ready for the Canton tea-merchants.— Par- 
ley’s Magazine. 


The leaves of the tea-plant are not fit for gath- | 





A TRUE STORY. 


There lived some years ago, in the town of 
, in Connecticut, a man who was much ad- 
dicted to the practice of converting his neighbor's 
|property to his own use and benefit without ¢ if’ 
jor ‘and.’ The clergyman of the town suspecting 
‘him of making too free with his hay, had one night 
| concealed himself in his barn with a dark latern. 
The thief soon appeared and tying up a large bun- 
| die, had just left the premises, when the Reverend 
owner, instead of bawling out ¢ You scoundrel you! 
what do you mean by stealing my hay! disengag- 
ed the candle from the lantern and dexterously ap- 
| plied it to the combustible load, The bundle was 
soon in a light blaze, and the unlucky fellow, sus- 
pecting he was pursued by some person witha 
light, laid his feet to the ground with uncommon 
agility. But it was in vain to escape the pursuing 
fire. The blaze increasing brighter as he ran, 
seemed to his terrified imagination to come nearer ; 
till venturing to look around to discover the ex- 
tent of his danger, he perceived to his astonish- 
ment, that the stolen hay was on fire. How it 
came so, puzzled him nota little. But the con- 
scious guilt assisted his natural credulity, he set- 
tled down upon the conclusion that the fire was 
sent from heaven to admonish him of his transgres- 
sion. Full of this alarming notion he gave him- 
self no rest until he had gone to the parson, and 
made confession of his crime, and related the 
warning from heaven. The Reverend gentleman 
humored his credulity, under the idea that it might 
reform his life. He was not mistaken; for the 
blazing hoy made so deep an impression on the 
fellow’s mind, that from henceforth he forsook his 
evil course, became a valuable member of society, 
and was united to the flock of the judicious cler- 
gyman who had assisted so materially in his refor- 
mation. He finally died an honest man, in the firm 
belief of the interposition of providence in setting fire 
to the stolen hay. The parson kept the secret till 
the poor man was laid in the dust, but then even 
the clerical tongue could no longer resist the de- 
sire of communicating so serious an incident. 








Nor sap.—A blacksmith brought up his son, 
to whom he was very severe, to his trade. The 
One day the 
old gentleman was attempting to harden a cold 
chisel which he had made of foreign steel, but he 
could not succeed. “ Horsewhip it, father,” ex- 
claimed the young one ; “if that will not harden it, 
I don’t know what will.” 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay with.n 


sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a Ce- 
duction of 50 cents. 
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rior tea, grown in a district called Woping,- near 
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